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that he did not quote from manuscript, not 
even from Love and Skates, which he had 
certainly seen and which is the most clearly 
achieved of Winthrop's work. The following 
letter is of interest, concerning Love and Skates 
and also concerning Mr. Curtis's attitude and 
character : * 

Nobth Shobb, S. I., Jan. 30th, 63. 
Dear Mr. Fields. 

Now that the last of Theodore's works is soon to 
appear, I take the liberty of expressing to you a 
wish which has been gaining ground with me and 
with all of us for a long time. It is that a proper 
and dignified review of his writings should be pre- 
pared for the " Atlantic " by some loving and capable 
hand. The newspaper and magazine notices, though 
laudatory enough to suit the most eager desire for 
praise are shallow and undiscriminating, partly from 
their necessary limits, partly from the kind of critic, 
that " the bookman " must be of course. Neither is 
it possible that any of them should have the knowl- 
edge that would enable them to speak of the indus- 
try and patience with which my brother wrought out 
his style, or the care with which he studied the ac- 
cessories of his pictures ! I would also suggest that, 
if you approve, Curtis be the person asked to- do it — 
not only that his power as a critic and gracefulness 
as a writer would enable him to do ample justice to 
the subject — not only because he has made himself 
familiar with nearly every thing Theodore has writ- 
ten, unpublished as well as published, but also that 
he may have the opportunity to do justice to him- 
self. For I find to my surprise that there are 
people mean enough to say that Curtis might have 
assisted to bring him forward as an author, and 
that he did not was a proof of jealousy lest he be 
eclipsed! And I should add that the expression 
"not great genius which is ever salient" in his bio- 
graphical sketch has been quoted as indicating an 
unwillingness to give him due credit. To us who 
know his noble nature, his genuine admiration of 
Theodore's books and his joy in their success, as 
well as the helping hand he always holds forth to his 
literary brethren, this is simply absurd and ridicu- 
lous, and the mention of the fact that Theodore never 
showed him any of his writings but 'Love and 
Skates ' which he immediately recommended his send- 
ing to the Atlantic, and gave him a note of intro- 
duction to Lowell to facilitate its acceptance, is 
sufficient answer so far as it is known, but for his 
own dear sake I would like it more widely known, 
and it might come in very properly in such an 

1 Published through the kindness of Mrs. James T. 
Fields, who states that the letter is "From Eliza- 
beth Winthrop, Theodore's sister." 



article. Of course this is a mere suggestion; you 
will do as you please, and gratified as I should be 
by such a notice of my brother, I shall be satisfied 
with your decision either way. 
I remain, Truly your friend, 

E. W. WllJTHBOP. 

The "proper and dignified review" which 
did appear was written by G. P. Lathrop. I 
have elsewhere discussed the editorship of the 
Winthrop books. 

EldBBTDGE COXBY. 

Columbia University. 



Anbnt Jerome and the Summoner's Friar 

" Ye need not stop work to inform us ; we 
knew it ten seasons before." Kipling's moni- 
tory line is directly applicable to several of the 
present writer's parallels between the Second 
Book of Jerome's Jovinian treatise and sundry 
utterances of the Summoner's Friar {Modern 
Language Notes, January, 1915). My friend, 
Professor Tatlock, kindly draws my attention 
to Koeppel's exposition of the chief of these 
resemblances (Anglia, XIII, 178-179) and to 
his own mention of these in his Development 
and Chronology, pp. 101, 202. My oversight 
finds its only palliation in the prevailing dis- 
regard of Koeppel's evidence on this point 
(1891). This has been ignored by Lounsbury 
(1892) in his discussion of Chaucer's relation 
to Jerome (Studies, II, 292-297), by Skeat 
(1894) in his Notes upon Chaucer's Summon- 
er's Tale, by Pollard (1899) in the footnotes 
of the Globe edition, and by Miss Hammond 
(1908) in her statement in Chaucer, p. 93. 
Mea culpa! Mea culpa! But the infection 
was abroad and I sinned in much company. 

And now another amende! One passage in 
my article, " The Shaksperean Mob " (Publi- 
cations of the Modern Language Association, 
December, 1912), which I thought all my own 
was the concluding comparison between Shak- 
spere's Coriolanus and Ibsen's Enemy of the 
People. Seemingly a trouvaille! But the 
striking likeness between the mob-dramas of 
the two authors had been pointed out years be- 
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fore by my scholarly neighbor, Professor C. B. 
Wright of Middlebury College, in a paper pub- 
lished in synopsis in the Proceedings of the 
Modern Language Association, 1895, pp. xxxi- 
xxxi ii. 

Everyone of us has many such tales to tell. 
Blessed be those — and their name is legion — 
who say our good things before us ! 



Frederick Tuppeb. 



University of Vermont. 



BRIEF MENTION 



The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
which in 1913 established the American-Scan- 
dinavian Review, has again widened the sphere 
of its activity by embarking upon two new en- 
terprises. The first of these is a series of Scan- 
dinavian Classics in translation, the second a 
series of Monographs. The initial monograph, 
The Voyages of the Norsemen to America, a 
copiously illustrated volume from the pen of 
William Hovgaard (xxi + 304 pp., with 83 il- 
lustrations and 7 maps), primarily concerns the 
historian. Of the Classics two numbers have 
thus far been issued, the first a volume of 
Comedies by Holberg translated by 0. J. Camp- 
bell and F. Schenck (xv + 178 pp.), the second 
Poems by Tegner: The Children of the Lord's 
Supper translated by Longfellow; Frithiofs 
Saga translated by W. L. Blackley (xxvii + 
207 pp.). The three volumes are the product 
of the Merrymount Press and are excellent 
specimens of the book-maker's art. 

For their intrinsic worth as well as for their 
importance to literary history the three come- 
dies of Holberg well deserved a rendering into 
English. The translation is spirited and thor- 
oughly idiomatic. The Introduction, giving a 
brief sketch of Holberg'B career, is by Professor 
Campbell, who has recently published a volume 
on Holberg'B relations to foreign literature in 
the Harvard Studies in Comparative Litera- 
ture. It is to be hoped that further transla- 
tions from Holberg will follow. 

The contents of the volume dealing with 
Tegn6r are not new, Longfellow's rendering of 
The Children of the Lord's Supper being, in 
fact, accessible in any one of the more complete 
editions of his works. The editor, Mr. P. E. 
Lieder, has followed the wording of the first 
edition. This may be doing a service to the 
student of Longfellow, but it was ill-advised if 



the worthiest rendering of the original was 
sought. Even a casual glance at the more than 
forty alterations made in the received text 
shows that these represent, in nearly every case, 
corrections of metrically faulty lines. A spe- 
cial effort is made in the later form to elimin- 
ate the more flagrant instances of the spurious 
dactyl. Two examples must suffice. Compare 
" On the right hand the boys had their places " 
with " The boys on the right had their places " ; 
" Which the Godlike delivered, and on the 
cross suffered and died for " with " Which the 
Divine One taught, and suffered and died on 
the cross for." The Introduction draws an in- 
teresting parallel between Longfellow's impres- 
sions of Sweden and the Arcadian setting of 
Evangeline. — Blackley's rendering of Frithiofs 
Saga compares favorably with the passages at- 
tempted by Longfellow. 



Professor W. P. Mustard follows up his col- 
lection of the Mantuan's eclogues (noticed here 
in the number for January, 1912, p. 32) with 
an equally attractive edition of The Piscatory 
Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazaro (Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1914, 12mo., 94 pp.). 
Unless we are mistaken, this is the first ap- 
pearance of these poems since the early part 
of the eighteenth century, and their first pub- 
lication by themselves since a few years after 
their author's death. Yet, in spite of this ap- 
parent neglect, they have always appealed to 
students of Renaissance literature (see particu- 
larly Oaspary's keen appreciation of their 
qualities in his Geschichte der italienischen 
Litteratur) through their skillful blending of 
realistic description with the traditional con- 
ventions of the Virgilian pastoral, as well as 
by their own charms of verse and style. And 
now they meet with unusually happy treatment 
at Professor Mustard's hands. Their text has 
been carefully established on the basis of the 
sixteenth century editions, and the notes which 
explain the text particularly emphasize the ob- 
ligations of their author to the poets of classical 
antiquity. Of wider interest, however, is the 
chapter of the Introduction where the influence 
of the eclogues on other writers is traced. One 
who has had only the three or four indications 
given by Torraca will be quite surprised to dis- 
cover so many evidences of Sannazaro's pres- 
ence in both Latin humanistic poetry and the 
vernacular literature of Italy, the Spanish 
peninsula, France and even England, a pres- 
ence which made itself felt down even into the 
eighteenth century. 

F. M. W. 



